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FOUR APPARITIONAL RECORDS: WITH 
COMMENTS. 


By Isaac W. Heysinger, M.A., M. D. 


These records are not presented because they are novel 
in type or startling in character. 

They are of a sort which are common in the psychology 
of every age and among all peoples, and there are many 
which are far more dramatic and grewsome, if such factors 
be deemed desirable. 

But as two of them have never been published, and the 
remaining two are practically unknown to the student of 
psychology, it will be conceded that to add these four to the 
mass of data already accumulated, will appreciably increase, 
by their addition and characteristics, the fund of available 
material, of that class of phenomena known to science as 
residua, of which Sir John Herschel has most forcibly said, 
that all the advances of science, by means of their investiga- 
tion, are and always have been due. 

sut there is another and still more cogent reason for their 
present collection in a single narrative. Singly or codérdi- 
nated with each other these records present features which 
may be made interpretive of apparitions in general, and mu- 
tually exclude many hypotheses which have been discon- 
nectedly and often contradictorily applied to single narra- 
tives, so as to invalidate singly a whole series of phenomena 
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of the highest importance, which by no such procedure could 
be invalidated collectively; which collectively, in fact, would 
establish their validity against any such hypotheses ever 
brought against them. 

The phenomena involved in these four records are of ap- 
paritions which, in one of the cases, may be of a distant per- 
son just dead, or just dying, corresponding possibly to what 
are known as “ Phantasms of the Living;” in another, of 
one who its in the throes of death or else has just died; in a 
third, of one which first appeared, possibly at the moment of 
or immediately preceding death, but which reappeared a day 
or longer afterwards, so that this reappearance must be 
classed as an apparition of the dead, but connected up with 
the possible phantasm of a dying person; while in the fourth 
case the apparition did not appear, or was not noted, till 
long after death, and continued to reappear at intervals for 
years, and was finally explained, in so far as a living ante- 
cedent body was concerned, by a discovery made long after- 
wards by cutting a new street through the suburbs of a city, 
and which disclosed the remains at the spot, and alongside 
the wall within which the apparition was accustomed to ap- 
pear. 

In three of these cases the apparitions appeared at sea, 
while the deaths occurred on the land, hundreds, and, in one 
case, thousands of miles distant. 

In every case the hour of death was noted when the death 
occurred, and cross-noted when the apparition appeared. 
When brought together, weeks or months later, the hour 
and day, and in one case at least, the minute coincided. In 
two cases the verification was from the log-book of vessels 
at sea. 

The difficulty of finding a physically normal explanation 
of these appearances does not lie in the appearances them- 
selves. If the apparitions themselves be relegated to the 
limbo of neurotic vagaries, imagination, superstition, credul- 
ity, etc., the difficulty is by no means lessened; on the con- 
trary, on any principles of physiological psychology, so- 
called, it is greatly enhanced, for all these cases are, in their 
phenomenal manifestations, multiplex, and are accompanied 
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by phenomena which remove them from anything at all per- 
taining to what we know as telepathy, unless every one, 
children, common sailors, and the like, are universally en- 
dowed with universal knowledge, including clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, sufficiently extensive and universal to compass 
thousands of miles, and sufficiently vivid and certain, to break 
up voyages of ships, to cause whole crews to abandon their 
voyages with their pay, employment and profits, and yet to 
limit this clairvoyance and clairaudience (which must, to ac- 
_count for the facts, be practically omniscience so far as our 
globe is concerned), to a single case in each, and that one 
which coincides with a death in distant portions of the earth, 
and which in one of the cases at least, did not affect the sur- 
vivor concerned, but those who were total strangers to the 
dead, and to the home or people from which the apparition 
purported to come. 

But granting this universal telepathy, what was the trig- 
ger that touched off at long range, these particular shots, and 
no other? 

Or take the case of the buried girl. Through what cir- 
cumlocution office must telepathy have operated for all those 
years, when the only living telepathic transmitter has always 
remained unknown, and whose highest safety resulted from 
his remaining outside all the factors of discovery, of which 
telepathy was the most certain. Or, if his subconsciousness 
set to work the wireless in spite of himself, for the sake of 
justice, why did it stop just at the portals of her temple? 

Of course, the interpretation, upon the basis that these 
phenomena are what they purported to be, is simple. In 
fact, the survival of consciousness is not the great problem at 
all; that is the consciousness itself. If a man was living in 
England, and removed to Australia, the fact that he is now 
living in Australia is not the problem, but that he is, or has 
been, living at all. And telepathy, which bridges space with 
intelligent consciousness between poles attuned to each 
other, as the wireless bridges space with transmitted intel- 
ligible messages, not intelligent or conscious themselves, 
makes the problem of surviving life on any merely physical 
basis still more difficult. In other words, wireless teleg- 
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raphy shows us that intelligences may communicate, under 
certain circumstances, from consciousness to consciousness, 
and in its flight it must pass far beyond the merely physical 
forms in which it originates and in which it is received and 
read; so that clearly here, at last, we must extort from the 
most dogmatic science (and science should never be dog- 
matic), the concession that the field, as to the extent and sur- 
vival of consciousness, is one for study, and not one for 
prejudice. Does it matter whether these apparitions are 
tangible or not, if they are veridical? What is tangible and 
what is intangible? It was only recently thought that mat- 
ter was a world apart, that it was crude, material, physical, 
and that intellect was what worked on and in matter. And 
yet, strange as it may appear, these same philosophers be- 
lieved that this crude matter produced the intellect, the mind, 
the consciousness. 

Sir William Crookes, equally at home with spirit and mat- 
ter, in his presidential address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in the year 1898, when he 
was also the President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
in speaking of John Tyndall, used these remarkable and 
prophetic words: 

“An eminent professor in this chair declared that ‘ by an 
intellectual necessity he crossed the boundary of experi- 
mental evidence, and discerned in that matter, which we in 
our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered 
with opprobrium, the potency and promise of all terrestrial 
life.’ I should prefer,’ said Sir William Crookes, the 
speaker, “to reverse the apothegm, and to say that in life I 
see the promise and potency of all forms of matter.” 

Since these words were spoken the older theories of mat- 
ter have given place to newer and broader views, and we 
have learned that what we call matter is a thing of arrange- 
ment, while what we call consciousness is a thing which ar- 
ranges for itself, and is the master. As Herbert Spencer 
finally conceded, it is something drawn from the infinite and 


eternal energy, and at death it returns to the source from 
which it was derived. 
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Hence to-day the question of materialism is not the vital 
question at all, unless we shall have first demonstrated ma- 
terialism to be the master and consciousness one of its secre- 
taries—and among men of science of the front rank that has 
been totally and forever abandoned. 

The field is then an open one, we are met by no a priori, 
it is a field for scientific investigation, we are totally untram- 
meled, and there is no room for denial in any direction, but 
only for doubt, for as Arago has substantially said, “ Denial 
is the death of science, while doubt is its handmaiden and 
helper.” As we clear up doubt, we shall move from plane 
to plane of knowledge, and it is by investigating such cases 
as are presented in the following apparitional records, that we 
can clear up doubt, and finally demonstrate the truth, what- 
ever it may be, to all. 

The first of these narratives was communicated to me at 
second hand, by another, who was at the time a child, and 
who himself did not see the apparition, and the narrative was 
given to me more than fifty years after the occurrence, 
though the narrative was repeated, at my desire, a number 
of times afterwards. 

At first sight this report seems far-fetched, and is liable 
to all those features which are held to discredit such occur- 
rences. But, as a matter of fact, the precise opposite is the 
case, and the narrative is made veridical, by exclusion of all 
the personal factors which invalidate direct and recent re- 
ports. It is, in fact, a conclusive case of circumstantial evi- 
dence which cannot be discredited except on the hypothesis 
of direct lying on the part of my old friend who narrated the 
occurrence to me. The man’s whole life, to all who knew 
him, made such a supposition absurd; no more exact and 
truthful man ever existed, and his memory of other events of 
his childhood and youth, even to his last, was as vivid and 
accurate as I ever knew, and was corroborated by historic 
and other correlative data of which he could have known 
nothing himself. 

George R. Bonfield, an eminent artist, and with a pro- 
found knowledge of art, including prints and engravings, was 
born at Southampton, England, in the year 1805. He came 
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to America when fourteen years old, but visited England 
twice afterwards. He died in 1898. I was his close friend 
and family physician from 1870 until his death, and still look 
after his surviving daughter. Dr. Weston D. Bayley, a 
member of the Society for Psychical Research, also knew 
him, and will corroborate what I say as to his sterling in- 
tegrity and truthfulness. Mr. Bonfield and I were close 
neighbors, as was Dr. Bayley also, and he was universally 
known and respected. 

His father was in the stone business in Southampton, as 
were his uncles afterwards, and had shares in the Portland 
quarries, on the South coast, about seventy miles from 
Southampton. To procure the stone, vessels were de- 
spatched to the quarries at intervals. These were slow- 
going and heavy sailing vessels, with a master or skipper, and 
two or three men as a crew. 

When Bonfield was about eight years old, his father went 
along with one of his vessels, and took the boy with him to 
Portland and return. During a calm, dark night while 
slowly sailing along, on the way to Portland, the father and 
the boy were asleep in the little cabin below, while the master 
was steering the vessel on the deck. Suddenly they were 
awakened by the master calling down the hatch-way, “ Mr. 
Bonfield! Mr. Bonfield!” 

The father tumbled out of his bunk, and, closely followed 
by his little son, rapidly clambered up the stairs, and ap- 
proached the steersman. 

“What is the matter?” asked the father. The steers- 
man, weak and trembling, said, “‘ Mr. Bonfield, take the helm, 
something dreadful has happened, and I must go below.” 

“What has happened? what do you mean?” 

“My wife has just appeared to me, at the wheel, and tried 
to speak to me, but I could not understand what she tried to 
say. She stood beside me, just as she always looked, and as 
plain as you are, and I must go below; something terrible 
has happened.” 

Mr. Bonfield then took the helm, and the master went 
below. The boy staid with his father till morning, but noth- 
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ing further occurred, but the father made a note of the hour 
of the night. 

The vessel proceeded to Portland, took on its cargo, and 
Mr. Bonfield transacted his business, and the vessel returned 
to Southampton. On reaching that place it was learned that 
the master’s wife had suddenly died there at the very hour 
(perhaps moment, but I cannot vouch for this), at which 
the master reported the appearance of the apparition to him. 
She was in good health when he left her. 

We may note here that the apparition appeared at sea, 
probably fifty miles from where she died, and of course no 
normal communication could have been possible, as it might 
have been had both been on land. Then it should be noted 
that the circumstances gave proof that something appeared 
to the man at the wheel, and caused him to summon the 
owner up from below and from his sleep. It would take a 
bold man to do this, under the circumstances, unless there 
were evidences to him overwhelming in their character of a 
serious event. In the third place the narrative comes from 
an onlooker, in which the personal equation of the observer 
was eliminated, and lastly the announcement of the appari- 
tion was proven to be coincident with the death of the wife, 
but not known to have been so for a number of days after- 
wards. Land communication at that time between South- 
ampton and the Portland quarry district, as shown by Pater- 
son’s British Itinerary of 1785, was exceedingly roundabout, 
and difficult ; communications were by water. 

The second record of these four had the circumstances re- 
versed, the death having occurred at sea, while the apparition 
appeared on the land. Dr. Pemberton Dudley, who has re- 
cently died, was one of our most eminent physicians in Phila- 
delphia; he was graduated in medicine in 1861, and at the 
time he narrated the circumstance he was Professor of the 
Principles of Medicine, and Dean of the Faculty in Hahne- 
mann College, and was President of the State Board of 
Health of Pennsylvania. He was also one of the officers of 
the Gethsemane Baptist Church, one of the most prominent 
churches of that denomination in Philadelphia, and was a 
man universally known and respected for his truthfulness, 
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professional courage, and probity. He was also an honorary 
member of the Germantown Medical Society of Philadelphia, 
a body at that time composed of nearly two hundred physi- 
cians and surgeons of Philadelphia. 

At one of the meetings of this Society, held nine or ten 
years ago, Dr. Weston D. Bayley, a member of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and afterwards Professor of Neurol- 
ogy at Hahnemann College, read a paper on an important 
psychological subject, which was listened to by the large 
audience of physicians with profound attention, but which 
evoked no discussion, excepting by two members who dealt 
with considerable flippancy with the subject, as doctors some- 
times do to cater to an imaginary popular prejudice, while 
often in reality having a quite different feeling when really 
aroused. 

Dr. Dudley, who was sitting by my side in the audience, 
expressed indignation that such remarks were being made 
about a subject of which those speakers were entirely ig- 
norant, and then quietly narrated to me the circumstances 
which follow. I said to him, “ You have told that now to 
me; are you afraid to tell it to this audience?” 

He thought for a moment, and then said, “ It is true, and, 
as in honest man I don’t think I have any right to refuse to 
tell it publicly.” 

“Then,” I said, “tell it;”” and rising to his feet, with his 
tall and impressive presence, and earnest diction, he did so. 

Dr. Bayley will corroborate the narrative as he told it; 
and if other evidence was required, it could be furnished by 
many of those present, for it not only produced a profound 
effect, but was followed by other psychical narratives and 
experiences from many other members, which were only 
stopped finally by lack of time, for it was then nearly three 
o'clock in the morning, and an adjournment was imperative. 

Dr. Dudley’s narrative was as follows. He stated it as 
of his own knowledge since his boyhood, and it is the charac- 
ter of the narrator which gives it its validity to me, as it did 
to his many hearers. The events occurred many years ago, 
before he left the country to enter upon city life. Professor 
Dudley was not a spiritualist, and had no knowledge of its 
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phenomena or literature. He was an uncompromising 
Christian gentleman of the highest type. His grandmother 
(it may have been his aunt), was expecting the return of her 
husband from a voyage from the Pacific Ocean by way of 
Cape Horn. The vessel, on which he was an officer, was 
expected home in about six or eight weeks, with average 
good weather. 

On this particular night she had been kept awake by her 
child, who was suddenly attacked by “croup” of a danger- 
ous character. After working with the child and applying 
approved domestic remedies (the family resided in the coun- 
try), at length the child became relieved and fell asleep, and 
the mother, worn out with loss of sleep and anxiety, lay 
down beside the little sufferer to sleep also, keeping the light 
burning, and noting the time by the clock, which was five 
minutes before one o’clock A. M. 

She was suddenly awakened by a voice or an impression, 
and saw standing at the foot of the bed, and looking at her 
across the foot-board, her husband in his naval uniform. 
She rose up in the bed, saying, “ Is it you? we didn’t expect 
you so soon; I will get up and get you something to eat.” 

The figure gazing steadily at her said, “ Margaret!” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, “I will get up and get you some- 
thing; you must be hungry.” 

The figure still gazing steadily, and standing motionless, 
again said, “ Margaret!” and slowly faded away. 

Shocked and bewildered, but feeling that something in- 
explicable had occurred, she rose and looked at the clock. 
It was one o’clock—she had slept not quite five minutes. 
She noted the hour and minute on a piece of paper, which 
she preserved. Six weeks afterwards the vessel came into 
port, and the log-book showed that on this night in question, 
at one o'clock, while the vessel was in the South Atlantic, off 
Rio Janeiro, this officer was suddenly carried overboard by an 
enormous wave which swept across the vessel, and disap- 
peared, leaving no trace behind him. It was her unfortunate 
husband. When the apparition appeared, whether while be- 
ing swept along, which is unlikely, as the collection of definite 
thoughts or even impressions must then have been almost or 
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quite impossible, or whether after sinking, during or after 
the lapse of consciousness, or immediately after death, which 
also is unlikely, as a definite time is required for the act of 
death by drowning, it is impossible to say, or even whether a 
variation in time of the wife’s clock from the correct time of 
the ship’s chronometer might not have occurred, or whether 
the exact minute of the time of the occurrence may not have 
been accurately noted on the ship’s log, we cannot say; but 
the fact of the coincidence of day and hour, not brought to 
light for six weeks afterwards, and the practically simultane- 
ous occurrences one on land, and the other on the broad 
ocean, and nearly 5,000 miles apart, as I see by the map, 
would seem to put these events outside the scope of acci- 
dental coincidences, and to demand some explanation which 
will cover all the facts of the case. 

The third case is one which has been published, but in a 
form which is doubtless unfamiliar to nearly all students of 
these phenomena. It is narrated at length in the autobi- 
ography of George Little, a sailor from boyhood, and “ for 
many years captain in the Merchant Service out of the Port 
of Baltimore, but now entirely blind.” The book, entitled 
* Life on the Ocean; or, Twenty Years at Sea,” was first pub- 
lished in 1843, and my extracts below are from the fourteenth 
edition, published by Clark, Austin & Smith, in New York, in 
the year 1852. 

The number of editions shows the importance and popu- 
larity of the book, which in fact carries conviction of its 
truthfulness all through, and is far superior in fact and ex- 
perience to any book on like subjects with which I am ac- 
quainted, Dana’s “ Three Years Before the Mast,” for ex- 
ample. This work was compiled by the author from his own 
diaries and log-books, and dates and localities are verified 
throughout. The author became a sincere Christian long 
before the book was written, of which experiences the fol- 
lowing is an example, narrating his conversion in 1825: 

“ When, therefore, the great deep of my soul was broken 
up; when I realized the imbecility of my own power to save; 
in a word, when I felt that Jesus Christ had cancelled the 
debt which I had incurred to divine justice; and when faith 
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laid hold upon him as my only surety,—then it was that joy 
and gladness sprang up in my soul, the burden of sin was re- 
moved, and I felt a peace indescribable, and heretofore un- 
known. Nor was this state of happiness confined exclusively 
to myself. The one of all others, whom I desired to be a 
sharer of the same blissful feelings, had long before my ar- 
rival [from his last voyage] obtained a like precious faith.” 

The events narrated in connection with apparitional phe- 
nomena, relate to his experience as mate of a brig which 
sailed from Baltimore, March 11th, 1817, for a short voyage 
to the West Indies. The crew consisted of ten men and a 
boy; the captain he describes as what sailors sometimes call 
“an odd kind of a Christian.” His predominant trait was 
indolence; consequently he was not much of a disciplinarian ; 
and vet, when roused (and this could only be done by some 
flagrant act of disobedience), he was a perfect lion. Usu- 
ally, however, he was good-tempered, mild, and easy,—con- 
stantly depending on his officers to carry on the details of the 
vessel. 

They beat down against a light head-wind, and came to 
an anchor at 8 P. M. in the outer roads of Annapolis, distant 
one mile and a half from the nearest shore; the two boats, 
the author says (all that belonged to the brig), were stowed 
on deck; the night was moonlight, perfectly clear and cloud- 
less. He says, also, that voyages to the West Indies ordi- 
narily do not elicit much interest, but he narrates this for the 
reason that there were circumstances connected with this 
particular one which, to many, may savor strongly of super- 
stition; ‘nevertheless,’ he concludes, “they did transpire, 
and, to me, were perfectly unaccountable. ‘Take the follow- 
ing as one among the more prominent.” 

I now proceed to quote, from his book, the narrative in 
question. 

“At & P. M., the anchor watch was set, and after the usual 
orders were given by the pilot, we all turned in. About mid- 
night, I was aroused from a sound sleep by hearing a voice 
calling upon Captain C to come immediately on deck. 
It proceeded from the sailor who had the watch. A second 
call was given more earnestly than the first, begging Captain 
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C , for God’s sake, to come on deck, as there was a woman 
dressed in black, who had inquired for him. 

“ Believing the sailor to be half drunk—as was generally 
the case at that period, when vessels left port—I drove him 
away; but he persisted in his importunities for Captain C 
to make his appearance. By this time we all roused up, and 
proceeded on deck, the sailor pointing out the place where he 
had seen and talked with the woman. After the most dili- 
gent search, however, no trace or sign of the supernatural 
being was found, and, bestowing a severe reprimand on the 
seaman, we once more turned into our berths. 

“About 2 A. M. [two hours later], we were again roused 
by another sailor, for the same purpose; this was a perfectly 
sober man, a resident of Baltimore, with a family. He gave 
us the same account as the former; said he could not be mis- 
taken, for he saw the woman plainly, and heard her inquire 
for Captain C The crew, being now all huddled to- 
gether on the forecastle, corroborated his testimony. The 
most scrutinizing search was again made, but without effect. 
There could be no deception practised on us by the seaman, 
because the boats were on deck in their places, and the first 
sailor, who had called on Captain C had no intercourse 
previously with the remainder of the crew. 

“T was determined to know if there were any grounds for 
the truth of this alarming sight to the seamen; so I walked 
the deck during the remainder of the night, but saw nothing. 
The next morning the wind was fair, and we commenced to 
get under way; but the sailors came aft in a body, and begged 
Captain C to give them their discharge; that they would 
give back their month’s advance, and their clothes and bed- 
ding to boot—stating that they could not go out in the vessel, 
as they well knew that she would never get back again. This 
was ridiculed by Captain C , and they became very im- 
portunate in their demand. The naturally easy temper of 
the skipper became much roused: and, as Jack saw (to use 
an old saying, ‘ If you tread on a worm he will turn’) that he 
was not to be played with, they walked sullenly forward, 
manned the windlass, hove up the anchor, and, in a few min- 
utes, the brig was under a cloud of canvas, standing down 
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the Chesapeake Bay. We had a fine run down, discharged 
the pilot on the thirteenth of March, and stood to sea. 

“The second day after leaving the land, it blowing fresh, 
and being in the Gulf Stream, the brig became very labor- 
some, straining so much that we were obliged to keep one 
pump constantly going; before night the top-gallant masts, 
vards, rigging, etc., were all sent down on deck and secured. 
It blew a strong gale, and every sail was furled except the 
main and fore-topmast-stay-sails. At 6 P. M., the rain fell 
in torrents, and heavy, black clouds rolled up from the north- 
west, with frequent claps of thunder and sharp flashes of 
lightning. Between the hours of 6 and 8, in the last dog- 
watch, the supernatural being again appeared to the two 
men who first saw her while at anchor, they now having the 
watch on deck, and the lookout forward. I had charge of 
the watch myself at this time, but as the night was intensely 
dark, nothing could be seen, except at intervals, by the 
flashes of lightning; so that it was not surprising, as I was 
standing aft, that I did not see this unearthly figure. It was 
however, a source of the greatest alarm, and I could per- 
ceive, notwithstanding Captain C affected great uncon- 
cern, he nevertheless could not sleep, any more than the 
crew. The gale increased, and the sea rose to a tremendous 
height; we expected every moment, from the appearance of 
the weather, a shift of the wind. At midnight, precisely, the 
solemn visitor was again seen on the forecastle, but, as be- 
fore, neither Captain C nor myself were permitted to be- 
hold it. In about twenty minutes after this appearance, the 
wind shifted suddenly to the northwest, and it blew a perfect 
tornado. The brig was thrown nearly on her beam-ends. 
Being pressed by the two stay-sails, the axes were got in 
readiness to cut away the mast; but before this was exe- 
cuted, the stay-sail sheets gave way, and the violence of the 
wind blew the sails away from the bolt-ropes. * * * * 
In this disaster we lost all of our spars, boats, and caboose- 
house; fortunately, the caboose, being well secured to the 
deck, was saved, and no lives were lost. * * * * * At 
4 A. M. the sky was perfectly clear; the moon shone brightly, 
and the sea became flowing and regular, presenting a very 
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different scene from that which was exhibited at midnight. 
Once more the crew became comparatively cheerful, and 
when the morning light broke forth, the gale had moderated. 
Double-reef topsails were set, and we steered away to the 
southward. 

“Nothing material transpired during the remainder of 
passage. The weather was unusually fine, and yet, by no 
threat or importunity, could any sailor be induced to go aloft 
in the night.” 

The vessel reached Martinique, its destination, but it 
may be imagined that many serious conversations were held 
among the crew, with descriptions of the strange visitant. 
The crew, in fact, concerted a plan to effect their escape when 
land was reached. 

From Martinique the vessel proceeded to Guadaloupe, 
where the cargo was sold, and a return cargo of sugar was 
taken in. The yellow fever and dysentery prevailed at Guad- 
aloupe, and during the loading the author says, 

“At length, however, the fatal disease made its appear- 
ance among our crew, in connection with the dreaded reap- 
pearance of our supernatural visitor. It was reported by 
two of the crew that, on the night previous to the fatal 
malady having gotten among us, she was again seen on the 
forecastle.” 

Six of those on the vessel, including the author, were 
seized with yellow fever, but with one exception, all recov- 
ered. The port in fact became a “ great charnel-house,” and 
every effort was made to get away, and on April 13th, four 
weeks and five days after the first appearance of the appari- 
tion, the brig was towed out of the harbor, and began its 
voyage home, which it did not reach until May 4th, when 
the vessel was made fast to the wharf at Baltimore. 

The sequel, as narrated by the author, Captain Little, is 
as follows: 

“ Thus ended one of the most unpleasant, and, at the same 
time, the most extraordinary voyage that I ever made. But 
in reference to the voyage, the most inexplicable coincidence 
yet remains to be related. When we sailed from Baltimore, 
the wife of Captain C resided in Nantucket [Rhode 
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Island]; on our return he found a letter awaiting him, con- 
veying the sorrowful information that his wife was dead. 
Comparing the period of her demise with that of the first ap- 
pearance of the lady in black, while lying in Annapolis Roads, 
the time exactly corresponded. With these relative facts, 
then, I shall leave the reader to form his own opinion as to 
the possibility, or probability, of supernatural appearances.” 

In considering the three cases above narrated, it will be 
seen that while, in accidental details and circumstances, all 
three cases differ widely from each other, that these differ- 
ences are such as would first strike an observer who is un- 
acquainted with psychical phenomena. These are the little 
details which by their connotation increase the credibility of 
witnesses in court, as related to the main features of the case. 

But it will also be noted that in the fundamental factors, 
the bases of psychological phenomena, all the three cases are 
identical. These psychological factors, in part only, consist 
of such facts as the sudden appearance, aparently from no- 
where, of an apparently living personality, and its equally 
sudden disappearance into nowhere; of its resemblance in 
form, apparent substance and garb, to an actual human be- 
ing; to the entire absence of what are known as ghostly ac- 
companiments; of the accompaniment of apparently audible 
speech; of an evident anxiety to reach, and communicate 
with, some particular human personality; of fear of disap- 
pointment that it may not be possible to do so; of quietness of 
demeanor and earnestness in pursuit of this purpose, just as 
would be the case with a living person seeking to communi- 
cate a momentous truth to another living person in whom the 
communicator is deeply interested; in the fact that the per- 
sons to whom the apparitions appear, or seek to appear, are 
those particular ones in which the phantasms or surviving 
personalities were most interested in life; and finally the co- 
incidences, not revealed until later in time, between the death 
of the living personality and the appearance of the appari- 
tion. 

Now these factors, in their series, are characteristic of 
the apparitions of the dead or dying, as the literature of psy- 
chology shows; but when the above narrated events occurred, 
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the literature with which we are now so familiar was not in 
existence, and the literature which was then in existence was 
quite out of the reach of the observers and narrators of the 
above three cases. But even if there was a popular notion 
about “ ghosts,” floating about through various countries 
and at various epochs, it is altogether incredible that such 
notions, if invalid, should be so complete, and so coérdinated 
that all these persons involved should have obtained and pre- 
sented the whole series in the form now established by later 
studies of past and present experiences during all times and 
among all peoples. 

That there should have been such a complete parallelism 
in all the psychological factors of these cases cannot be ex- 
plained on the principle of coincidence, which has been made 
to do so much overwork in the hands of sceptics. 

For example, a die thrown upon a table, with its six num- 
bered facets, has one chance out of six of bringing up a previ- 
ously chosen number. 

That coincidence might be possible, in any one of the 
above cases; but it would be a great mistake to assume that 
if this chance were multiplied by three, making one to eight- 
een, it would explain the coincidence of the three cases. 

For if two dice were thrown to bring up the same number, 
the chance that the two would show a double six, for in- 
stance, would be one to thirty-six; and that three should do 
so, would be one to two hundred and sixteen; while for a 
consecutive series of the six numbers on a single die, repeated 
on three dice, the chances would be one to the sixth power of 
six multiplied into itself three times. Any one who has 
plenty of time and spare paper can work this out. Professor 
Richard Proctor, in his work on chance, did this. 

And then, again, I recur to my previous statement, that 
if these apparitions were merely subjective hallucinations on 
the part of the visualist, the difficulty is in no wise lessened, 
for what could have produced these identical hallucinations, 
so timed, and hundreds of miles apart, thousands in one case, 
as to correspond to the hour and minute of the death of the 
individual, the hallucination of which independently ap- 
peared by chance as it were? and why should those sailors, in 
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the last case, have had these hallucinations, while the captain, 
who was the very one to be hallucinated, was missed? Then 
again, if it was slight of hand which deceived all these people, 
so far apart, in time and space, and who had no knowledge of 
each other, then since the psychological phenomena were 
identical, who or what was the slight-of-hand performer who 
went from one to the other, for it must have been a single 
performer, since the whole series of trickery was repeated in 
all the cases; and does he still exist and travel about engaged 
in this work? If so, he must put the Wandering Jew to 
shame as an interloper of to-day, for we have traced back this 
same series over and over into and beyond the earliest dawn 
of history. 

Then, if it was mal-observation, why did this vessel-master 
in England, this woman in Pennsylvania, these sailors in 
Chesapeake Bay, and in the broad Atlantic, all mal-observe in 
precisely the same way? ‘Then, it takes a “smart man,” it 
is said, to repeat the same lie twice, even if they were lying. 
There is a saying that “ liars ought to have good memories.” 

But here these liars, without any possible normal collu- 
sion all lied over a complex story without knowing that any 
one else was doing the same thing over the same story, but 
involving other people of whose existence they did not even 
know. If these particular liars ought to have had good mem- 
ories, and the identical narratives show that they did, then 
this must have been a sort of a joint-stock memory, in which 
each narrator held a number of shares, and never knew it. 

Then again, why did the sailors, to carry out their fabri- 
cations, offer to refund to the captain of the brig, in the last 
case, all their month’s advance pay, which they had received, 
and, as the author says “ their clothes and bedding to boot,” 
and give up the wages for which they had just engaged, with 
good officers, a short voyage, and so go ashore naked and 
penniless, if the captain would only let them get away? It 
seems to me that I never heard of a jest carried quite so far. 
The boy who chopped off the branch at the top of a tree with 
a hatchet, between himself and the trunk, to make his pro- 
jected fishing-rod come off easier wasn’t a circumstance to 
the whole ship’s crew of them, in this particular case. 
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The truth of the matter simply is that, taking these cases 
together, they can only be accounted for on psychological 
principles, or else on that of “total depravity,’ which the 
good woman assured the clergyman, “ was a very good doc- 
trine if it was only lived up to;”’ and which is an idea not so 
ridiculous as it seems, when one considers the credulity of 
incredulity, which has so long stultified what still passes as 
science. 

The last of the four cases, the reports of which I am en- 
deavoring to present, while in its psychological structure is 
also identical with the previous three, differs so much in 
some of its features, and principally in the fact that, if the 
case is veridical, it compels the belief that apparitions of the 
dead appear and reappear for years, yet, in its accompanying 
features, seems to demand a separate consideration. It is 
true that the last case cited had this feature, but it was there, 
at the first, at least, secondary to a coincidence in time be- 
tween the death and the apparition. In this next case, how- 
ever, there is no knowledge of any such appearance until 
long after death, and, if communicated telepathically, to pro- 
duce a hallucination, this could only have been from some 
living person who must have been instrumental in the very 
crime, if there was a crime, for which the hallucinations of- 
fered the very best, in fact the only, means of bringing the 
telepathic hallucinator to justice; which he certainly least 
desired, or else he would simply have given himself up to the 
law, without all this wasted energy. 

Who does not know of Marion Harland, the authoress, 
that splendid type of Christian womanhood whose writings 
have led so many readers to the divine light? Long the wife, 
and now the widow, of one of the leading clergymen of 
Brooklyn, in New York, the Reverend Doctor Edward Pay- 
son Terhune, pastor of the Dutch Reformed, and, later, of 
the Puritan Congregational Church of that “city of 
churches,” who died May 25th, 1907, at the age of seventy 


years. She was born and bred in old Virginia, with which 
many of her writings are concerned. 

In 1883 she completed and copyrighted in her own name, 
M. V. Terhune, her “ Chronicle of Old Virginia,” entitled 
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Judith, and, no doubt, her husband was consulted, and read 
and approved the work. The book is, in reality, a chronicle 
of events with which she was concerned, in Virginia, merely 
using specific characters for a setting. 

In this book she narrates what was known as “ The True- 


heart Ghost,” and appends to the narrative the following 
note: 


“Note. The author deems it well to state that she vouches 
personally for the authenticity of the dream in Chapter X, and 
likewise for the truth, in every particular, of the story related in 
Chapter XI.” [The former was a dream of coming doom upon 
the Southern land; the latter the story of the Trueheart Ghost. ] 
“She ” [the author], “ offers no explanation of the latter, nor is 
she herself a believer in ‘ spiritualistic’ phenomena, or in the 
vulgar hypothesis of apparitions from the world of shades. The 
history of the Trueheart Ghost is, from first to last, one of facts, 
supported by testimony that cannot be impugned. She has not 
been able to withstand the temptation to put these upon record 
as a curious study of the supernatural—or the unaccountaople.” 


With this preface and endorsement by the narrator, I will 
present the report as contained in the book referred to, which 
is as follows: 

“ Five or six years after Colonel Trueheart’s death I went 
to Richmond to visit my friends, the Pleasantses. Madam 
Trueheart drove into town to see me as soon as she heard I 
was there, and invited Betty Lyle (who was with me at the 
Pleasantses) and myself to spend a week at Selma. We ac- 
cepted, and the day was set for her to send for us. But 
Betty was called home by her mother’s sickness, and I had 
to go alone. The house was of brick and large, with a deep 
hall running through its entire depth. At the right of this 
as you entered was a great drawing-room, with windows at 
the front and side. Behind this was the ‘chamber’ where 
Madam sat by day and slept by night; back of it, storeroom 
and linen-closets. On the other side of the hall was a sort 
of ante-room, a cross-passage, out of which the staircase ran 
up to the second floor. An arch, filled with a Venetian blind 
door, separated this from the main hall, and another arch- 
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way, just like it, divided the front hall from the back. Next 
to the ante-chamber was the dining-room; back of it a smaller 
apartment, which I was to occupy. The library was in a 
wing, jutting out at the rear of my bedroom. 

“*T meant to put you and your friend in the chamber 
over mine,’ said madam, ‘ but you might be lonely there.’ 

“T told her that I was not timid, yet that I should rather 
be near her in case of sickness or any such thing, and thanked 
her for her thoughtfulness. * * * * 

“ She had not told me to bring my maid, and one of hers 
had waited on me when I arrived that day. This woman 
was in my bedroom now. Madam dismissed her when she 
had seen that fire, water, and towels were all right. I re- 
called then, as one of the peculiarities I had heard spoken of, 
that she never let a servant stay in the house over night. An 
immense Newfoundland dog slept on the hearth-rug in the 
chamber, and in the day patroled the premises. Madam may 
have been eccentric in some respects, but she was all good- 
ness to me, sitting by the fire while I combed my hair, and 
talking pleasantly of my mother and old times until it was 
time to say ‘ Good-night.’ Then she kissed me, and told me 
not to forget how near she was to me should I awake in the 
night. The rain had begun to fall quite heavily, and the pat- 
ter on the porch-roof soon put me to sleep. I did not open 
my eyes or stir until morning. 

““A November storm had set in, and lasted two days. * 
* * * We finished ‘A Simple Story’ on the third night by 
nine o'clock, and sat for nearly an hour talking over it cheer- 
fully. Then I ate an apple instead of drinking the wine she 
offered—a big dark-red wine-sap—at which she said some- 
thing about my preferring to take my liqueur in that form, 
and I laughed. I mention these trifles to show that my 
brain was not excited by talk or stimulant. I never felt bet- 
ter or brighter than when I lighted my candle to go to my 
room. Rosina, the servant who waited on me, had gone to 
bed early with a headache. 

“My wax candle gave an excellent light, and I carried it 
before me. In closing the door of Madam’s bedroom I faced 
that of mine just across the passage. This was narrower 
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than the square front hall, being not more than six feet wide, 
and shut off from that, as I have said, by Venetian blinds. 
These I had seen Madam bolt at the same time that I locked 
the back door at the other end of the passage, after Rosina 
went out soon after supper. Just as I shut the door behind 
me, a little woman started right out of the opposite door, 
glided slowly along the wall, her head bowed upon her hands, 
crouching as she went, and vanished at the green blinds. 

‘““*Who was that?’ thought I, catching my breath. Prob- 
ably one of the servants who had fallen asleep in my room, 
and slipped out of sight when she heard me coming. Then, 
like a flash of lightning,— How did she get through the 
blinds without unbolting them?’ Lastly,—‘ She did not open 
my door—only came out of it!’ 

“We come of a brave race, and I had always prided my- 
self upon being afraid of nothing. My father had trained us 
to hold ghost stories in profound contempt. I had never 
had a thrill of superstitious dread in my life; yet I staggered 
back into Madam’s room, white as a shroud, set down the 
candle I was too weak to hold, and said: 
ghost!’ 


“Madam was as pale as I—stood up straight and rigid. 
‘Child! what do you say?’ 

“Tf there is such a thing as a ghost, I have seen one!’ 

“Without a word she picked up my candle and walked 
into the hall. I heard her try blinds and door, go into my 
room and examine the fastenings of my windows. When 
she came back she poured out a glass of wine and made me 
drink it, looking so set and stern that I was afraid she did not 
believe me. 

“* Indeed, ma’am,’ I said, sick and trembling, and stam- 
mering on every word, ‘I am sorry I startled you—very much 
ashamed to seem so foolish! But I did see something! 
Quite near to me—so close that I could almost have touched 
= 

“*T do not doubt it, child. What was it?’ 

“* A small woman, dressed in some sort of grayish-yellow 
gown. Her head was bent low, so that I could not see her 
face. She seemed to shrink away from me as she slipped 


“I have seen a 
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along close to the wall. She disappeared at the blinds. But 
they did not open; nor my door, to let her out!’ 

“TI began to shake again. ‘ Do not try to talk, my dear!’ 
(She had never called me so before.) ‘ You shall sleep with 
me to-night,’ said Madam, soothingly. ‘To-morrow, if you 
wish it, you shall go back to town.’ 

“Not another syllable would she let me speak about the 
fright. She went to my room with me to get what I needed 
for that night and next morning, for which I was infinitely 
obliged to her. I could not forget that IT had come out of 
that chamber, and I dared not glance over my shoulder. 

“ By daylight I was braver and disposed to question the 
evidence of my own eyes. What could I say if I returned to 
the Pleasantses sosoon? That I had been scared away by an 
apparition? They would never get done teasing me about 
it. That I was ‘blue’ and had had a stupid visit? when 
Madam had done her best to make me happy! 

“After breakfast, in the chamber into which the sun shone 
clearly after the storm, the fire blazing merrily, and Carlo 
asleep on the hottest part of the rug, flowers in the windows 
and Madam busy with her knitting—with everything looking 
natural and everyday-like and inviting, even to the novel I 
meant to begin that morning—I made up my mind. I told 
Madam that I preferred to remain a few days longer with 
her if she would allow it. What I had seen might have been 
an optical illusion—a trick of my brain, caused by too much 
reading and too little exercise. I wished her to forget it, and 
to let things go on as before. And I was having a delightful 
visit. 

“She was gratified and touched. I could see that. Still 
she assured me that she would not have been hurt or offended 
if I went away now. She only stipulated that I should tell 
nobody why I did not finish my visit. 

“*T should be extremely sorry were the house to get the 
reputation of being haunted,’ she remarked. ‘It is property 
left to me in trust for Colonel Trueheart’s children and grand- 
children. If this story were to get abroad it would lower the 
value of it seriously. It would be hard to dispose of it at any 
price. I say this frankly to you, for you are a sensible girl.’ 
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“After that she could not have driven me away. I said 
so, and the matter was put aside. We had another busy, 
quiet day, varied by a drive into town and a little shopping. 
That night I stayed again in her chamber, resting well and 
seeing and hearing nothing unusual. The next evening, just 
before supper-time, we were agreeably surprised by a visit 
from Captain Macon. He had come to town on business; to 
arrange about the sale of his tobacco! Of course he desired 
to pay his respects to Madam Trueheart, whom he had known 
always. She had his horse taken around to the stables, and 
urged him to stay to supper, which he consented to do. At 
ten o’clock he got up to go. We were sitting in the drawing- 
room. Madam had a slight cold and had excused herself an 
hour or two earlier, saying that she felt the change in the 
temperature very sensibly, her chamber being warmer than 
this large parlor. She thought it prudent to go back to her 
own fireside. 

“*Considerate, delightful old lady!’ murmured the in- 
corrigible. 

“At ten o’clock, as I said, he arose to go, and I went with 
him to the parlor door. 

““* Why the hall is all dark!’ I exclaimed. 

“Tt was usually lighted by three wax candles in a chande- 
lier hanging from the ceiling. We supposed, in talking of it 
afterward, that they must have been blown out by a gust of 
wind from the back door when the servants left the house for 
the night. The door of the drawing-room had a way of 
swinging to of itself, and as I passed the threshold it shut be- 
hind us. Our eyes were naturally drawn, in the absence of 
other light, to a window directly opposite. The shutters of 
this were open, and the moonbeams streamed in. I have de- 
scribed the sort of ante-chamber at the left of the front hall. 
Through the archway connecting the two we had a full view 
of the staircase. It was broad, and had two landings. On 
_the lower was the moonlit window, opening down to the floor. 
Somebody was descending the stairs between the upper and 
lower landings. A small figure, all in white, a gown that 
trailed on the steps behind her, and over her head something 
like a long bridal veil. 
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“T caught Captain Macon’s arm, too terrified to utter a 
word. It did not occur to him that there was anything su- 
pernatural in the appearance, but imagining that I meant him 
to be quiet, he stood perfectly still with me in the recess made 
by the closed parlor door. The Thing came down very 
slowly, step by step, making no noise as it moved; crossed the 
flood of moonlight, turned on the landing and glided down 
the four remaining steps, its back to the window, and, there- 
fore, facing us. It was within ten feet of us when Madam 
Trueheart’s voice was heard from the back hall. 

“*Did I hear you say that the lights are out, Betsey?’ 
she called. 

“The Creature—whatever It was—disappeared _in- 
stantly! It did not run away or sink into the floor or rise 
into the air, but simply was not! The place where it had 
stood a second before was empty, and we had not moved our 
eyes from it. 

“Why I neither fainted nor went into hysterics I do not 
know, unless that I never was in the habit of doing either. 
Captain Macon complimented me on my nerve. Madam ex- 
pressed her thankfulness that the shock had not been a seri- 
ous injury to me. She was cool and collected through it all. 
At Captain Macon’s earnest request, she let him take a light 
and examine every part of the house. Besides ourselves not 
a human being was init. Madam Trueheart led the way into 
her chamber when the search was over. 

“* May I ask of you, as a great favor, to spend the night 
in this house?’ she said to our guest. He bowed. ‘I am 
honored by the invitation, Madam, and accept it with pleas- 
ure.’ She knew him too well, you see, to inquire if he would 
be unwilling to stay. He was never afraid of the living or 
the dead. If she had not proposed it he would have asked 
the privilege of remaining. When I could speak without a 
break in my voice, and laugh at Captain Macon’s praises of 
my self-control, Madam did a singular thing (for her) yet it 
was the most sensible thing she could have done. She took 
us into her confidence. 

“* Tt was within six months after I came to Selma to live 
that I had the first intimation that all was not right with the 
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house,’ she said. ‘ Colonel Trueheart was not at home, and I 
had gone to bed rather early one night, leaving the fire burn- 
ing as brightly as it does now. I was not drowsy, but the 
firelight was too strong to be comfortable to my eyes, and I 
shut them, lying quietly at ease among the pillows, my 
thoughts busy and far away. 

“* There was no sound except the crackling of the blaze, 
but suddenly I felt the pressure of two hands on the bed- 
clothes covering my feet. They rested there for a moment, 
were lifted and laid upon my ankles, moving regularly up- 
ward until I felt them lie more heavily on my chest. I was 
sure that a robber had found his way into the house and 
wanted to convince himself that I was really asleep before be- 
ginning to plunder. My one hope of life was to remain per- 
fectly still, to breathe easily, and keep my eyes shut. This 
I did, the sense of hearing made more acute by intense ex- 
citement, but my reason singularly steady. When the hands 
reached my chest Something looked close into my face. 
There was no breath or audible movement, but I felt the 
gaze. Then the pressure was removed—the Presence was 
gone! [I lay still until I counted deliberately fifty, to assure 
myself that I was in full possession of my senses, and sat up. 
The fire showed every object distinctly. I was alone in the 
chamber. I arose, looked under the bed and in the ward- 
robe, but found nobody. The windows and shutters were 
bolted fast, the door was locked, yet, so strong was my per- 
suasion that the visitation was not a trick of the imagination 
that I sat up for the rest of the night, keeping fire and candle 
burning. 

“* When Colonel Trueheart returned I told him what had 
happened. He laughed heartily, and “ hoped the like might 
occur when he was at home.” ‘Three months later I felt the 
same pressure in the same order of movement. It was on a 
warm night in spring, and through the lighter coverings I 
fancied I could discern that the hands were small, the fingers 
slight, like those of a child or a little woman. I tried to call 
the Colonel, but could not speak until the Presence had 
stooped, as before, to look into my face and departed. 

“* Colonel Trueheart awoke at my voice, was greatly 
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amazed at what I told him, and insisted upon making just 
such a tour of the house as you have just instituted, Captain 
Macon. ‘This over, he tried to convince me that I had been 
dreaming, or that the sensation was caused by some obstruc- 
tion of circulation. I did not argue the point, but when, some 
weeks afterward, I had a similar experience, asked him seri- 
ously if he had ever heard that any one else was disturbed in 
this way. He hesitated, tried to put me off, and finally 
owned that his first wife had declared to him privately her 
belief that the house was haunted. That she complained of 
hearing unaccountable noises at night; that Things passed 
and touched her in the halls after dark; and once in the day- 
time when she was sitting alone in her room, Something had 
plucked her by the elbow with such force as almost to pull 
her from her chair. She was delicate and nervous, and he 
had attached no importance to her fancies. 

“* He cautioned me to say nothing on the subject, else 
“there would be no such thing as keeping a servant on the 
premises, and the house would not sell for the worth of the 
bricks should it ever come into the market.” 

“«’T'wo years went by without further disturbance. Then 
it came in a different form. One night, as I was locking the 
back door, holding a candle in my left hand, I heard a slight 
sound, like a sigh or long breath, and, looking up, saw a 
woman moving past and away from me, just as Betsey has 
described. She was dressed in a misty yellow-gray or gray- 
ish-yellow gown, as Betsey saw her, but with a white hand- 
kerchief or cap on her head. I had time to notice that she 
was small of stature, and that she glided along noiselessly. 
At the closed Venetian blinds she vanished. Colonel True- 
heart entered the front door the next instant, and I made 
known to him what I had witnessed. He ridiculed the the- 
ory that it was supernatural, evidently suspecting some mali- 
cious or mischievous prank on the part of one of the servants. 
After a second thorough search of the house, he loaded his 
pistols, and put them under his pillow, “to be ready,” he 
said, “ for the next scare.” 

“* Again, for months, nothing unusual occurred. Then 
the pressure of the hands became frequent. From that time 
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up to the night preceding Colonel Trueheart’s death scarcely 
a fortnight elapsed without my feeling them. Always be- 
ginning at my feet—always ending at my chest; always that 
long felt gaze into my face, then It was gone! Sometimes I 
strained my eyes in the darkness to catch some outline or 
shadow ; again and again I opened them abruptly in the fire- 
light or moonlight to surprise whatever it might be into re- 
vealing Itself. I never beheld face or shape or any visible 
token of living thing. Once I succeeded in arousing the 
Colonel at the first touch upon my feet. He struck a light 
immediately, but although the regular movement continued 
up to the fixed gaze, the room was apparently free of every- 
body but ourselves. We had a long consultation then. I 
was hurt and angry that he remained sceptical as to the real- 
ity of the visitations. When all my assertions failed to con- 
vince him that I was not the victim of a nervous hallucina- 
tion, I said: “I shall never allude to this subject again, 
whatever I may see or hear.” 

““*«** T hope you will keep your word,” he replied. Neither 
of us ever mentioned the matter again to one another. 
Sometimes, when my pallor or heavy eyes told that I had not 
slept well, he would look at me anxiously, as if longing to 
question me; but I was proud and so was he, and neither 
would lead the way. 

“* On the night before he died he had retired in his usual 
health, and I sat up late writing. My desk stood at one side 
of the fireplace, my back being toward that window. About 
twelve o'clock I was startled by a rustling behind me, and 
turned quickly, but saw nothing. Something swept right by 
me, with a sound like the waving of silk drapery, and passed 
toward the bed. I followed It, looked under the valance, be- 
hind the curtains—all through the room, but found nobody. 
I said aloud, to reassure myself, “It must have been the 
wind!” and returned to my desk. In perhaps fifteen minutes 
I heard the same sound going by me, as before, toward the 
bed. In just half an hour more by my watch, which I had 
laid on the desk, It came again. Carlo, then hardly more 
than a puppy, howled and ran behind my chair. I felt then 
that I could bear it no longer, moved toward the bed to 
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awaken my husband. He was sleeping so soundly that, al- 
though I passed the candle close before his eyes, he did not 
stir. I thought I would wait to hear or see something more 
before arousing him. Nothing came. Carlo went back to 
his place on the rug, and I sat up all night, listening and 
watching. 

“* Colonel Trueheart arose next morning to all appear- 
ance perfectly well. At nine o’clock he had an apoplectic 
stroke. At twelve he died. His will, executed two years 
before, directed that I should continue to live here and take 
care of the place for his children. I have done so at less cost 
of feeling and health than I anticipated. But once in five 
years have I had any reason to believe that the uneasy spirit 
—if spirit it was—still walked the premises. One night, in 
the second year of my widowhood, as I was coming down- 
stairs, soon after supper, with a light in my hand, I heard the 
sweeping of a gown, the tap of high heels behind me. On 
the lower landing I stopped, wheeled short around, held up 
my light, and looked back. The steps had been close on my 
track, but the staircase was empty and now silent. 

“*T had flattered myself that there would never be a re- 
turn of ghostly sights or sounds after four years of exemp- 
tion. Least of all did I dream that one not connected with 
the family would be visited by such apparitions should they 
come.’ 

“This was the story. If Madam guessed at anything 
else, if she had any theory as to the cause of the visitation, 
she never intimated it. Captain Macon privately instituted 
inquiries, but without striking any trail that promised to un- 
ravel the mystery. It had been built by a Trueheart, and the 
estate had descended in the direct line to the Colonel. We 
pledged our word voluntarily to Madam never to speak of 
what we had seen while the truth could affect the value of the 
property, or cast imputation upon the character of those who 
had owned it. We kept silent until Madam had been fifteen 
years in her grave. Then Captain Macon rode over one day 
to show me a paragraph in a Richmond newspaper. I have 


it safe upstairs in my reliquary, but I can repeat it, word for 
word: 
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«The march of improvement westward has condemned 
to demolition, among other fine old mansions, Selma, the an- 
cestral home of the Truehearts. It passed out of the family 
at the demise of Mrs. Augusta Harrison Trueheart, relict of 
the late Colonel Elbert Trueheart. In order to effect an 
equitable division of the estate, the residence and contiguous 
plantation were sold. The extensive grounds have been cut 
up into building lots, and the mansion—a noble one in its 
day, although sadly neglected of late years—standing di- 
rectly in the line of the extension of ———— Street, has been 
bought by the city to be pulled down and carted away. In 
grading the sidewalk of the proposed thoroughfare, it was 
necessary to dig down six feet below the present level, lay- 
ing bare the foundations of the building. At the depth of 
four feet from the surface, directly under the windows, and 
distant scarcely three feet from the drawing-room, the work- 
men disinterred the skeleton of a woman of diminutive stat- 
ure, which had evidently lain there for years. There were 
no signs of a coffin or coffin-plate. A high tortoise-shell 
comb, richly wrought, was found by the head. The oldest 
inhabitant of our city has no recollection of any interment 
near this spot, nor would decent burial have been made so 
close to the surface. The whole affair is wrapped in mys- 
tery.’ ” 

Advanced psychologists, that is to say, those acquainted 
with modern psychology, are well aware of the methods thus 
carelessly employed by antagonistic theorizers, and these col- 
lected records are so closely identical, and yet so diverse, 
viewed from all possible positions, that they demand consid- 
eration from all persons claiming to be men of science; their 
validity must either be scientifically overthrown, or else sci- 
entifically conceded; a priort here can have no locus, because 
the a priori of one case must be negatived by the a priori of 
the others. 

Of course the question of simple “lying” on the part of 
the narrators is precisely the same factor as must be met in 
any narration, the existence of Labrador, for instance, or the 
discoveries in the earth’s bi-polar regions, which few of us 
have ever seen, and would probably not have understood if 
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we had even done so, except from what some one else had 
told us; and, of course, our whole system of jurisprudence, in 
fact our whole system of civilization, and all our knowledge 
of human experiences (excepting that of each one for him- 
self, and by the same a priori discredited by all others), must 
inevitably and totally fall with the basic assumption that “ all 
men are liars.”” David said this in his haste, but science has 
no right to say such things, or, indeed, anything at all, in 
haste. 

Outside this, and mostly, including this, is the charge of 
“fraud,” and “ fraudulent.” 

These are terms which are quite outside the category of 
science, and should never even be included in the vocabulary 
of intelligent men; for they are simply meaningless because in 
no sense specific. 

By simply substituting “deception” and “ deceptive,” 
which words are still too general, but not quite so much so as 
“fraud” and “fraudulent,” the allegation will be at once 
proven, for the hearer will at once ask, “ what is the decep- 
tion?” or “deceptive in what way?” And this will lead to 
the crux of the allegation, and often, almost immediately, to 
its disproof. 

It is doubtful, as a general proposition, whether any state- 
ment has ever been made, either by voice or writing, which is 
entirely true in every sense and in all its possible scope. But 
this does not invalidate the fact that all our learning and 
much of our knowledge are exclusively derived from such 
statements, and all our reasoning is based upon these factors, 
and much of our observation as well (all of our intelligent 
observation). 

An “animal diet’ does not necessarily include rats and 
roaches, nor a “ vegetable diet ’ saw-logs and strychnine. 

“Mal-observation”’ is another shibboleth which those 
who oppose the investigation of residua are required to pro- 
nounce, and gladly do so. 

To mistake iron-pyrites for gold is not a matter of mal- 
observation at all. It is a matter of insufficient chemical 
knowledge, and of wrong inference, in consequence. Of 
course “ what one sees he must believe.” is the final dictum 
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of sceptics in general, but, as a matter of fact, that is the very 
thing which he must not believe. When he sees a blue stone 
he at once believes that the stone is blue; but in reality the 
only color which the stone is utterly devoid of is blue; for it 
is the rejected blue light which enters his eye, and that is not 
in the stone at all. 

Prestidigitators, our skilled “ magicians of the foot- 
lights,” rely, not upon mal-observation, but upon skilfully de- 
flected observation. Just when a change is to be made, the 
attention of the audience is directed away from the point un- 
der observation, and during this brief interval the “ magi- 
cian” does his “ sleight of hand.’”’ When the normal atten- 
tion returns, he sees a new film of the swiftly passing living 
picture, and his dramatic instinct connects up the broken 
series. This reduces mal-observation by two factors, one 
the want of knowledge to comprehend properly what passes 
before his eyes; the other the swift interval when he has 
ceased to observe at all what he is looking at, his attention 
being concentrated elsewhere. Neither of these are cases of 
mal-observation, and these include most of those factors 
which go under that name. 

If, now, lying, lack of comprehension of presented phe- 
nomena, and liability of deflection (made mostly for a pur- 
pose) of attention, be excluded, as they all can be, we will 
have some sort of solid basis to build upon, and I think that 
the four apparitional records which are given above, whether 
taken in pairs or collectively, will effectively exclude the 
above three disturbing or invalidating factors, when carefully 
examined in detail as narrated. 

The interpretation of these phenomena is quite a different 
matter. Among psychologists it may be said that it is still a 
finally undetermined matter; and among observing and ex- 
perienced men of science in general, it is a matter for the 
deepest further investigation. 

But all will concede that it is a matter of the most mo- 
mentous importance; for all the fundamental bases of life and 
mind, of religion and philosophy, of the past, present and 
future of the race, and of mental and physical science, 


“Are hanging breathless on its fate.” 
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If these examples tend, in any degree, to illustrate the 
principle now scientifically demonstrated, that life is the cause 
of living forms, and hence must have existed before, and 
hence may exist after them, they will have served their pur- 
pose. ‘To quote the language of an eminent man of science, 
Professor James Orton, in his Comparative Zodlogy, “ The 
Animal Series, therefore, begins with forms that feel without 
nerves, move without muscles, and digest without a stomach: 
in other words, life is the cause of organization, not the result of tt. 
Animals do not live because they are organized, but are or- 
ganized because they are alive.” 
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EDITORIAL. 
THE CREDULITY OF SCEPTICISM. 


It is the psychic researcher that usually has to bear the 
imputation of credulity, of prejudice, of superstition, of want- 
ing to believe in marvels. It is not often, if ever, imagined 
that the sceptic in this and all other fields may be as credu- 
lous as the most simple-minded person. The “credulity of 
scepticism ’’ would seem to be a paradox or a contradiction. 
The fact is, however, that the sceptic may be quite as preju- 
diced and credulous as any believer in ghosts or miracles. 
Added to this is also the still more inexcusable vice of never 
admitting that his case is lost, imagining, as he often does, 
that an evasion of the issue is a reply to unanswerable argu- 
ments or accepted facts. He is always accusing the believer 
in apparitions, and similar phenomena with credulity for ac- 
cepting them and does not realize that he may show the same 
mental faults in not accepting them. It is not meant that we 
should accept them uncritically because we may make a mis- 
take in rejecting them, but we should have sense of humor 
enough to recognize that often the credentials for them are a 
hundredfold better than for much that we accept without 
‘criticism. It is wholly a question of evidence and a sense of 
humor. 

Prof. James, many years ago, announced what seemed to 
be a paradoxical doctrine in the “ will to believe.” He con- 
tended that men did not determine their beliefs by logic and 
argument, but by sheer force of will and determination to be- 
lieve. In perplexity they decide their creeds as they do their 
conduct. Instead of arguing they simply fight. If this be 
true of our beliefs it is just as true of our disbeliefs or doubts. 
The “ will to believe” and the “ will to disbelieve” are one 
and the same thing. The difference is not in the mental act, 
but in the contents of its object. This doctrine excited much 
opposition at the time of its announcement and was generally 


rejected as wholly false, only a few persons admitting that it 
had any truth in it. 
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No doubt the doctrine puts logic and argument in an em- 
barrassing position. Our civilization has placed great value 
in them as vehicles for the communication of knowledge and 
for creating unanimity of belief and sentiment where war 
would have been the only alternative. But if it is the “ will 
to believe’ that determines our creeds there is nothing left 
any of us but fighting to save our beliefs, and the middle ages 
were not wrong in method when they insisted on the torch 
and the faggot as the proper means of conversion. 

There was a truth in the contention of Prof. James, but 
it was not the whole truth. It is a fact that many people do 
use their wills to decide their creeds, but Prof. James did not 
see, when simply stating the fact, that it was not a legitimate 
form of deciding our beliefs. His statement confused the 
fact with the criterion of belief, and so left the impression 
that the criterion of legitimate beliefs was the will, not logic 
and fact. Had he indicated that he was not proposing a 
standard of legitimacy in belief but an explanation of their 
usual method of formation he might have met less opposi- 
tion. But he was correct in his description of how the de- 
terminedly prejudiced mind works. It never yields to facts, 
but doggedly persists in established beliefs by all the subter- 
fuges and evasions at its command. This characteristic is 
as frequent with sceptics as believers. Let us examine this 
fact. 

When psychic research started its work it had to meet 
universal incredulity and ridicule for its interest and patience. 
That apparitions, thought transference, dowsing, clairvoy- 
ance, premonitions, mediumistic phenomena purporting to 
represent communications with the dead, or even subcon- 
scious mental action, should receive serious scientific atten- 
tion was regarded as preposterous. The sceptical mind, sat- 
urated with several centuries of physical science, simply 
shouted in contempt at the effort to regard them as anything 
more than chance coincidence or hallucination or fraud, as 
the case might be. It never occurred to this type of mind 
that hallucinations of the type assumed, provided they were 
not due to chance, were very important objects of study, tho 
much more important if they were not ordinary hallucina- 
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tions. Disregarding this important fact, however, hallucina- 
tions, chance, fraud, and other resources were exhausted to 
heap ridicule on an effort to ascertain whether such claims 
had scientific credentials or not. The sceptic was always 
shouting in the name of science that the facts were so and so, 
and yet he had made no scientific investigation into the facts. 
He had simply used his will to select some embarrassing con- 
ception to throw at the student. He supposed that human 
knowledge could not go beyond the limits which his own in- 
telligence, or lack of intelligence, assigned to it. He exhib- 
ited all the bias of the dogmatist, while lavish in the effort to 
discredit really scientific endeavor and spirit by accusing it of 
credulity and “wanting to believe” in certain repudiated 
doctrines. 

Take an illustration. When it was proposed to ascertain 
whether apparitions of living or deceased persons occurred 
often enough to exclude chance coincidence from their ex- 
planation we were constantly told by the sceptic that they 
were all hallucinations, illusions, products of the imagination 
and our fears, or illness, a bad liver, too much mince pie, or a 
hundred other imaginary causes. He never took the trouble 
to ascertain whether imagination or fear were capable of pro- 
ducing such effects. He had no scientific knowledge of these 
imaginary causes. He simply thought it sufficed to present 
them and the human mind would accept his self-complacently 
assumed authority and retire to silence. He could never see 
that it was precisely to determine whether his own assump- 
tions were legitimate that the inquiry was set afoot. Railing 
at medizval dogmatism and superstition he was simply re- 
sorting to them in this field and betraying as much credulity 
and prejudice as could be suspected in the persons whom he 
criticized. 

When you prove to him that it was not fear in any case 
he is confident that it was imagination. When you prove 
that imagination could not do it he is sure that a full stomach 
or a bad liver is the cause. When you prove it is none of 
them he bobs up as confident as ever that it is chance, and 
when this is refuted he is just as sure as ever that it is telep- 
athy or some other conjured product of his fancy. It is 
never what it claims to be. It is everything but the most 
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natural explanation. It is anything but what will require a 
revision of his prejudices. 

At first telepathy was nonsense. It was impossible that 
ideas should be communicated from mind to mind without 
normal sense perception. Science had presumably settled 
that fact. Chance coincidence presumably explained all the 
facts alleged in favor of supernormal connection between 
mind and mind and it was preposterous to suppose such a 
thing. But when facts came forward that superficially sug- 
gested the existence of discarnate spirits either communicat- 
ing by means of apparitions or through mediums it was quite 
easy to believe in telepathy. No more evidence was forth- 
coming than before, but it was quite a respectable belief in 
comparison. It could be gulped down without evidence 
now. It was no longer credulity to believe in telepathy, but 
a mark of deep scientific insight and knowledge. What had 
all along been contrary to established scientific truth, absurd, 
superstitious, impossible, etc., was now the easiest thing in the 
world to swallow and the man who believed in anything more 
natural was simply prejudiced, credulous, unscientific and 
simple-minded. All the while that he was thus shifting his 
position he never suspected that he too had as violent preju- 
dices as the poor inquirer he treated so contemptuously. The 
more he changed his position the more he remained the same, 
and expected with every shift that he made that we should 
still continue to respect his judgment for knowledge of the 
subject. He never knew when he was whipped. If he sur- 
rendered at all it was only to evade the issue and to make you 
believe that he had not surrendered at all. He was always 
right, even when he changed his opinion, and went on as con- 
fident and assured of his beliefs as if he had never changed 
them. 

Apparitions are absurd if you think they are anything but 
fear or imagination or chance. But if you prove that they 
are none of these vou save your face by maintaining that they 
are useless for any practical purposes. Your sceptic is al- 
ways right, even when he admits he is wrong. When he can 
prevent you from believing that a thing is true he thinks he 
has wisdom on his side. When you prove it true, he says it 
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has no importance anyhow, and is as self-complacent as be- 
fore. The same course is gone through in connection with 
telepathy and mediumistic phenomena. At first spirits are 
absurd, contrary to science. ‘Then if you make out a reason- 
able case for them they are not important, or their communi- 
cations are trivial. When this is explained they are of no 
use to life and ought to be disregarded as if they did not ex- 
ist. In any case the sceptic must never surrender. He must 
believe in the infallibility of previous knowledge and the 
finality of allegiance to it. Only one thing he must never do 
and that is to admit that he has changed his position, no mat- 
ter how much he does so in fact. 

I am not going to exempt belief from the same faults, or 
at least the liability to them. We do not have to choose be- 
tween belief and denial. There is the alternative of ignorance 
which is quite as honorable, where unavoidable, as knowledge 
or the claim to illegitimate knowledge can possibly be. Our 
first duty is to be frank with ourselves and others and not to 
evade issues. I accept the naturalness of scepticism about 
any of the claims to the supernormal. The reaction against 
the ideas of the middle ages and the established knowledge of 
physical science create a natural and legitimate standard for 
measuring the probabilities of anything new and transcending 
them, whether it be telepathy or something less respectable. 
But it is only a measure of probabilities. This knowledge 
has no dogmatic limits. It is only human experience and 
that is never a finality, pace Kant with his forms of knowl- 
edge. The doctrine of evolution has taught us that all is in 
a flux, change, a movement from one position to another and 
we must expect some progress in this process. I concede 
that this expectation will not of itself entitle us to decide 
what we shall accept or reject. It only creates a situation 
where open-mindedness is the highest of duties and the ex- 
tent of previously determined human experience must be our 
guide as the probabilities of anything new, not a perma- 
nent obstacle to its admission. We should escape prejudice 
and bigotry as much on one side as the other. 

The fact is that respectability is a far more cogent influ- 
ence to determine belief or doubt than either logic or fact with 
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the majority of men and women. This is only another way 
of stating Prof. James’ “ Will to believe.” People will an- 
tagonize and restrain any new fact with all their mights, if it 
is not presented by the respectable classes. They will be- 
lieve anything advocated by them and nothing that is not. 
Evasion and subterfuge will be the invariable policy of the 
man who seeks the approval of his neighbors before he makes 
up his mind. When you satisfy him at one point he will have 
another ready to confront you and he will continue this shift- 
ing process until he finds that is not respectable, and then he 
will begin to admit something, not because his insight is any 
better than before, but because he would not suffer in the 
good opinion of his neighbor. This is particularly true of the 
academic world. It is little more than an organized syndi- 
cate of respectability and all kinds of snobbery first and truth 
second. The study of authority, of past systems, is as far 
as it gets outside the laboratory, and any new truth must first 
make itself respectable before it can claim attention there. 
The same spirit, however, manifests itself everywhere else in 
the environment that constitutes itself the intelligent mem- 
bers of the community and that guide is usually wealth and 
the type of knowledge necessary to accumulate it. The men 
who do their own thinking must not be beholden to either 
class for favors, or they will soon find themselves without 
salaries and social standing. The “ will to believe ” becomes 
in such situations a potent argument, and respectability is 
only the tyrannical power of public opinion to make you sub- 
mit when it has not fact or logic on its side. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


Lahaina, Hawaiian Islands, October 24th, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

When I was living in Los Angeles, Cal., I became acquainted 
with Mrs. Jennie D , who seemed to be a congenial soul. In 
the autumn of 1888, Mrs. D. and I made a verbal agreement that 
the one who should first enter the spiritual world should return 
(D. V.) and appear to the other. In the spring of 1898, the lady 
became seriously ill and after a few months of suffering passed 
away. As no tidings came from the deceased, I supposed that 
some unexpected obstacle prevented her return. But at last the 
long silence was broken. On Saturday evening, October 22d, 
1910, I retired to rest soon after 9 o’clock. After refreshing 
sleep I awoke, with the impression that something unusual was 
about to happen. Then I distinctly heard a voice saying: 
“Jennie D is coming.” A few moments later, something 
like a bright cloud appeared in my bedroom. In the midst of the 
cloud I recognized the form of my long lost friend. While hov- 
ering in the air, she sang two verses very sweetly. Then other 
spirit forms appeared (the faces not recognized) and joined in 
the refrain. J never heard the words or the music before; and I 
regret that I cannot recall the words. They were very beautiful 
and so was the melody. When the music ceased, the bright 
cloud and the celestial visitors disappeared, and my room was 
dark again. I arose immediately, lighted a lamp, looked at my 
watch, and made a record of the incident. The time of the vision 
was 12.30 on Sunday morning. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. B. WEYMOUTH. 











P. S.—As I sleep alone, you have only my word for the ac- 
curacy of this statement. There is only one other person living 
in this house—a Japanese. 


Lahaina, Hawaiian Islands, Nov. 7th, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 
A Hawaiian woman, named Martha Keola Taylor, departed 
this life in Lahaina at 1.15 A. M. on November 2d. At 2.20 this 
afternoon the bereaved husband, David Taylor (a Notary Public, 
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and recently one of the census enumerators), came to see me, 
and gave the following particulars, which I took down in short- 
hand. 

On All Hallows Eve, October 31st, in the early part of the 
night, while Mrs. Taylor appeared to be in profound slumber in 
Lahaina, her spirit seemed to float away to Honokohau, a village 
where she formerly resided, about twenty-five miles north of 
Lahaina. Her cousin, John Kaia Pali, saw her full form. Her 
uncle, David Kawahinekoa, saw only the face of the dying lady. 
A woman named Keamu discerned the full form. 

I do not claim that my account is at all veridical. It is only 
a brief simple story, which I believe to be true. I have been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Taylor for eight years. I conducted the burial 
service for Mrs. Taylor. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. B. WEYMOUTH. 


P. $.—I do not think it would be possible to get confirmatory 
statements from the three Hawaiians who saw the spirit body at 
Honokahau. They are very suspicious, and would resent close 
questioning from a stranger—especially if he is a white man. 


In spite of his doubts about confirmation Mr. Weymouth 


was able to obtain the sworn statement of one of the wit- 
nesses to the apparition of Mrs. Taylor while she was in a 
critical condition. 


Honokokau, Dec. 8th, 1910. 

I hereby certify that on the evening of October 31, 1910, at 
Honokohau, Maui, I saw the form of Mrs. Martha Keola Taylor 
and on the same evening two other persons at Honokohau also 
saw her. At the same time, as I am informed, she seemed to be 
in a sound sleep at Lahaina, Maui. She passed away early in the 
morning of November 2d, 1910. 


J. K. PALI. 


Peritori of Hawaii, Lahaina, County of Maui, 
[Dec. 9th, 1910.] 
On this 9th of Dec., 1910, personally appeared before me 
J. K. Pali, to me known to be the person described and executed 
the foregoing instrument and acknowledged to me to be true. 
D. TAYLOR, Notary Public. 


In reply to inquiries the physician of Mrs. Taylor writes 
that the date of her death was Nov. 2, Ig10. 





